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that the selfsame wave which shall drive one oyster to 
the distance of three yards, should drive another three 
yards and a half, or even four yards! 

I am afraid that of late years oysters have become 
rather proud of their wisdom and their intellectual at- 
tainments. J] am sorry for it; it is very unbecoming; 
pride was not made for oysters; and, alas! alas! with 
all our knowledge, how much there is which we do not, 
and which we never can, know! Iam not sure that we 
are any the worse off on account of our ignorance—per- 
haps it may be good for us that we should not know all 
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THE LIFE OF AN OYSTER, WRITTEN BY 
HIMSELF. 


By the Author of “ Country Sketches,” &c. 


How can an oyster write? Gentle reader, if you 
begin with such an impertinent query, pestering me on 
the very threshold with your supercilious scepticism, 
you had better seek amusement and instruction else- 
where. Recollect how easy it is to ask questions, and) things; yet, considering how much there is that we do 
how difficult it often is to answer them. If you come to! not know, we ought not to be proud of what we do. I 
that, let me ask you how Miss Biffin could wipe her) hope that when I have becn opened and swallowed, these 
nose? But what has writing to do with writing ? Do remarks will sink deep in the minds of my survivors ; 
you think that none write but those who can write? If|and I shall not think that I have been born in vain, if 
s0, you had better go and read, and you will soon be|I have only been the means of teaching humility and 
convinced of your error. | diffidence. 

I am lineally descended, on the mother’s side, from, I have said that I have suffered much from love and 
an oyster who was eaten by the late Sir William Curtis, | ambition; these are, indeed, restless passions, and are 
on the very first day of the season, in the year 1801.|the bane of many an oyster, who, but for them, might 
The memory of this is religiously preserved in our | have passed life quietly. It is among the unaccountable 
family, and we have been in the habit of carrying our-! things of life, that the higher the intellect, the greater 
selves rather too haughtily, perhaps, on that score; it is/ the troubles to which we are subject ; I suppose, as J 
regarded by us as a kind of ennobling fact, sv that few’ have hinted above, it is a penalty that we pay for su- 
of our family ever condescend to return the gapes of our| periority. The first time that I was in love, it was with 
neighbours; every one gapes at us, but we gape at no- | a fine, fat, plump little oyster, white as silver, and hav- 
body. This world is full of troubles; the agitations, the| ing one of the most graceful beards that ever grew. My 
anxieties, the heart-burnings, the jealousies and conflicts | parents objected to the match, on accuunt of the inequa- 
of an wyster’s life, are such as to render it by no means | lity of rank ; for my inamorata came of a family none of 
enviable. I am well aware, and I hope am truly grate-| whose ancestors had aspired higher than to make oyster 
ful for it, that I hold a higher place in the scale of crea-| sauce for rump steaks served at citizens’ suppers. Cer- 
tion, and in the rank of intellectual beings, than the | tainly it would have been preposterous and absurd for 
half-vegetable polypus that has its roots in the rock ;/an oyster descended from the identical one which Sir 
but, alas! | pay dearly for my superiority, and am some- | William Curtis had swallowed whole on the first day of 
times wicked enough to wish that I was merely an in. | the season—it would have been indeed a degradation for 
sensible weed. such an one to form a matrimonial alliance with a family 

From my very earliest recollection my life has been, which could boast of no exploit superior to having en- 
one of incessant conflict and agitation—love and ambi. tered into the composition of sauce for a rump stcak. 
tion have made sad havoc of my heart and my constitu-' However, such was the ardour of my passion, and such 
tion. Add, also, to these the restless, roaming life that I. was the impetuosity of my temper, that I verily believe, 
have led for so many months and years, and really I notwithstanding the opposition of my parents, and my 
wonder that I am alive. I have been a great traveller:|own strong feeling of family pride, I should have mar- 
I do not know exactly how large the world is, but I\ ried my fat little Fiend, had it not been for the accident 
think I must have traveled over the greatest part of it;/ of a removal from her side, by one of those fluctuations 
Iam sure I speak within compass when I say, that I | to which an oyster’s life is so peculiarly subject. The 
have not moved less than fifty yards, one way and an. | parting was heart-rending un both sides—no words of 
other, from the spot of my nativity. Indeed, I have| mine can possibly do it justice; I will, therefore, leave 
been so much driven about by the capricious action of| it to the reader’s imagination—and I hope he will ima- 
the waves, that I scarcely know the place of my na-/ gine it, and not, as is too often the case when things are 
tivity—-[ am become, by continued traveling, a citizen | left to his imagination, let it go by, and think no more 
of the world. This has certainly tended very greatly | about it. We were separated to a distance of nearly 
to enlarge my mind, and to enlighten my understand-| seven yards—never, alas! to meet again. For one whole 
ing; but it has rather a painful effect on the heart, root-| week | was utterly inconsolable. I verily believe I should 
ing out from it the sweet affections which belong to the| have been tempted to lay violent hands upon myself, but, 
thoughts of home. This, however, I can say, that in all| fortunately, I had no hands. It was, perhaps, altogether 
my wanderings I have never been insensible to the dig-| best for me that I was thus crossed in love, for it taught 
nity of my family, and to the high rank which it holds} me much wisdom, and furnished my mind with many 
in the world of oysters; and, wherever I have been car-| profound thoughts—so profound, indeed, that I cannot 
ried by the impulse of the waters, however strange an¢d| make them known to the world—so profound, I may 
unknown to me the oysters among whom I have been | say, that | can scarcely understand them myself. 
cast, I have generally found that they have regarded me| I now gave my mind to philosophy and ambition—or, 
with respect ; and that, no doubt, has arisen from their| perhaps I should speak more correctly if I were to say, 
having remarked in me that superiority of air and man-| to philosophical ambition ; for, notwithstanding the ge- 
ner which belongs only to oysters of noble birth. I was|neral bustle and uctivity of an oyster’s life, it is not alto- 
not more than six weeks old when I began my travels,| gether unfavourable to the steadiness of philosophical 
and I was then separated from my parents to a distance | cuntemplation, especially when unencumbered with the 
of not less than three yards and a half—the separation | cares uf a family. One of the great objects of my am- 
was really heart-breaking, but there is no resisting the| bition was, to make out a complete system of the uni- 
waves. What a mysterious thing it is—and never has| verse, including and comprehending the origin, causes, 
it been accounted for by the acutest of our philosophers— | consequences, and termination of all things. This was 
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certainly a great undertaking, but nothing great can be 
accomplished without some effort, and withoat some aim- 
bition ; and, after all, what is the use of philosophy unless 
it be comprehensive? Whether I should ever have been 
able to effect my purpose, or how far | might have pro- 
ceeded in it, had J not Leen interrupted, | cannot say— 
but I was sadly checked in my intellectual progress. 

In my meditations I had proceeded so far as to arrive 
at the valuable and irrefragable conclusion, that all finite 
beings must have a beginning, unless they are infinite— 
when an accident occurred to put a stop to my profound 
speculations, and almost to put an end to my life. The 
interruption to which I refer was nothing more nor less 
than this: in the midst of my marvellous meditations I 
fuund myself out of the water! Let those who know 
what it is to be out of the water judge of my feelings! 
Oh! I shall never forget the appearance of the sun and 
the sky—instead of their accustomed and natural green- 
ness, they presented to my eye, the one a sickly yellow, 
and the other an unwholesome blue. I suffered much 
when I was crossed in love—I suffered much more when 
I was out of water. But Jet that pass: | have no wish 
to harrow up the feelings of my readers—I am writing 
an autobiography, not a tragedy. How I got out of the 
water I cannot tell, nor do I know how I got in again; 
this only I know, that somehow or other | got out, and 
somehow or other I got in again. 

It is the fate of genius to be subject to fils of absence ; 
genius also is liable to many other inconveniences, such, 
for instance, as being subject to jealousy, from which | 
have suffered deeply. Instead of countenance, enccu- 
ragement, and applause, which I should have received 
from every one who had the interest and dignity of oys- 
ters at heart, I was exposed to calumny and misrepre- 
sentation. While engaged in my great work on the 
system of the universe, some even went so far as to 
accuse me of infidelity—such is the malignity of oys- 
tere! It was my wisn to raise the dignity of the spe. 
cies, but they are not of sufficiently elevated minds to 
appreciate rightly the value of intellectual benefits. 
They were conscious that J deserved respect, but they 
were tuo mean to pay it. I did not write for bread, that 
is one comfort; for I actually pity the oyster who has 
nothing to depend on for support but the exercise of his 
literary talents. Literature is not patronised now as it 
was when—when—I forget when; but truly it is not 
patronised as it ought to be. J am now growing into 

ears and am becoming corpulent—fat, but not stupid. 

he powers of my mind are not at all abated—the bril- 
liancy of my imagination is not dimmed by age, and the 
profundity of my judgment is as deep as ever. My am- 
bition perhaps is not so great as it was, and that because 
my philosophy is greater: I have learned to regard 
things in general with more equanimity. My vanity, 
also, of which I must confess I had some share, is greatly 
diminished. I may not be insensible to my comparative 
superiority, but I think less highly of oysters in general 
than I used to think; there are other beings in the 
world besides oysters ; we may be important to the sys- 
tem, but we are not every thing. It has been the con- 
stant endeavour of my life to support the dignity of an 
oyster of noble family, and to gain for myself the repu- 
tation of a philosopher : how far I have succeeded is not 
for me to say. But if I have not gained that philosophi- 
cal reputation which has been my ambition, I have ob- 
tained, what is of far gréater importance, the consola- 
tions of philosophy to reconcile me to the ills and dis- 
appointments of life. I can now regard all oysterly 
affairs with a sweet and quiet complacence. | see young 
oysters falling in love, and pining at the sad disappoint- 
ments of heart that they are doomed to suffer—pvor 
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things! they fancy that they shall never get the better 
of their sorrows, and in their despair they are ready to 
cast themselves out of the water and perish in the hor- 
ribleair. If there should be time enough before it comes 
to my turn to be sent to Billingsgate, I shall compose a 
treatise on oysterly love, demonstrating the great ab. 
surdity of breaking the heart, and recommending oysters 
in general to conduct themselves with a gravity and de. 
corum becoming their exalted rank in the scale of crea- 
tion. As for pulitics, I abstain from meddling with them, 
and that not because I do not understand them, but be- 
cause I understand them too well, and I know that all 
parties are in the wrong. But I must conclude: a boat 
from Billingsgate is waiting for me: my time is come. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ They are such as have adorned the most finished of 
the annuals, and we rejoice to see them addressed to the 
works of our great novelist.”"—Literary Gazette on the 
Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 

Let us examine the truth of this opinion, on general 
consideration, without reference to the particular in- 
stance alluded to. 

No man who needs illustrations to a work of imagi- 
gation ought ever to read a poem or romance. He that 
writes a poem performs a work of imagination ; he that 
reads a poem also performs a work of imagination. To 
embellish a poem with pictures is an insult to the writer, 
and the reader too, It is saying that the writer is not 
sufficiently graphic, and that the reader is not sufficiently 
imaginative. And the worst of the matter is, that those 
works are selected to be illustrated, which, of all others, 
stand least in need of such assistance. Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, for instance. Is the poetry of that great work 
more visible, more impressive, by virtue of Mr. Martin’s 
illustrations? Had Miiton told his story so faintly that 
Mr. Martin supposed that the pencil might tell it bet- 
ter? Have the readers of Milton received from the illus. 
trations any new poetical impressions? Do the angels 
fall more gracefully in the mezzotinto plate than in the 
flowing verse? Mr. Martin is an artist of great merit, 
understanding and feeling the poetry of his art. His 
Feast of Belshazzar is a poem; it is hisown poem. It 
is a work per se, not a pendent to another. If a poet 
chooses to tell the story of Paradise Lost, let him also tell 
it in hisown way. The objection is not to two artists 
choosing the same theme, but to one artist borrowing 
hiv inspirations from another—to a second-hand inven- 
tion. There may be a Milton’s Paradise Lost, and a 
Martin’s Paradise Lost; the objection is to Martin’s 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Furthermore, there are many poetical visions which 
are distinct and beautiful enough to the mind’s eye, and 
which every mind can paint unobjectionable enough for 
itself; but they cannot pleasantly be rendered perma- 
nently visible to the outward eye. Take, as an instance, 
Thomson’s invocation to Spring :— 


Come, gentle Spring, etherial mildness, come ; 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 


An illustrator might make a picture of this, but he would 
do much better to let it alone, and suffer it to speak for 
itself. All that an artist could do with this, and ten 
thousand others of the same kind, is to convert it into 
visible prose. Every reader of a popular writer has, in 
his mind, his own peculiar portraits of the characters 
that interest, and his own individual apprehensiun of the 
mosi moving scenes. Pictures put him out, they break 
the illusion, they rend the connection, they dislocate all 
antecedent thoughts, they change the impression, and 
unsettle the sanctity of his first love. Moreover, the 
reader has a pleasure in forming his own conceptions 
of scenes and persons; and the apprehension of visible 
forms, as representations of poetical descriptions, are 
- different in every individual mind. The artist gives one 
representation which may be correct, according to the 
literal expression of the author’s page, but it can never 
meet the varied notions of myriads of readers. The 
evils and incompetency of illustrations are also in the 
consideration, that to every living character the reader 
gives a peculiar tone of voice. The illustrator unsettles 


this; the features do not admit of the association of | 


voice which has been attributed to the character by the 
reader’s imagination. 

And are there not some characters, of which, though 
the mind may have an impression, it has not, and wishes 
not to have, a serra visible idea. Omne ignotum pro 
magnifico. That is the reason why women are called 
angels. Not thatany one has a distinct idea of an angel, 
but angelic beauty is glorious from its indefiniteness. 





Who needs any portrait of Jeanie Deans? She that lives 
in the heart needs not tu be painted to the eye. We 
will venture to say, that, of the million readers of the 
Waverley novels, there are scarcely fifty that are not 
disappointed by the illustrations. ‘There are two por- 
traits of Jeanie Deans, as unlike each other as the in- 
genuity of man could make them. Nobody knows which 
to believe, ana they are most likely different from every 
previous conception of every reader. 

If illustrations must accompany a poem or romance, 
it is better that they should appear together in the first 
instance. This was happily the case in that most inge- 
nious Tour of Dr Syntax. ‘The worthy doctor thus be- 
came visible at once, and the impression is unchange- 
able. The sister arts did thus mutually illustrate and 
throw light on each other. Our objection to the illus- 
tration of Paradise Lost and of the Waverley novels is, 
that those.works need no illustrations. If an illustrator 
desire to show his ski!l, let him endeavour to resuscitate 
some dead work. Let him take one of those new novels 
which are advertised in October, published in November, 
puffed in December, and forgotten in January; and if 
he cannot bring it to life, let him try to galvanise it, tu 
give it a puff of posthumous inflation. That might bea 
work of merit and mercy. 

There is sometimes a ludicrous effect produced by 
illustrations. An instance occurred in one of the reli- 
gious annuals a year or two ago. There was a picture 
attempting to represent an angel casting a millstone into 
the sea, a type of the fall of Babylon. There is great 
sublimity in the language, but none in the picture. The 
angel is represented by a slender young gentleman, with 
a pair of goose’s wings, who does not appear by any 
means competent to play ducks and drakes with mill. 
stones. The millstone, en passant, most obstinately 
resembles a Gloucester cheese colant ; and the sea itself 
might easily be mistaken for the tower ditch. 

There should, however, be a saving clause for such 
illustrations as Flaxman’s, of Homer and Sophocles, and 
Retsch’s Outlines of Shukspere. There is poetry in 
them, and perhaps part of their merit is that they are 
only outlines. The artists had read their authors spiritu- 
ally, and there is passion in their pencils. There is no 
conversion of poetry into prose, but the merest glance 





displays that the very pictures are poetry and suggesters 
of poetical thoughts. 


——_— 
For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 
No. IIT. 
BY AN OFFICER OF TIE U. 8S. NAVY. 


To the enterprise of resident foreigners Rio is indebt- 
ed for a protestant chapel, a foreign library, and, lately, 
an exchange; and the assemblies they are about form- 
ing will no doubt contribute much to the society of the 
place. A very good society is found at Rio in the fami- 
lies of the diplomatic and commercial agents residing 
near the Brazilian government, as well as in those of the 
foreign merchants. Our chargé d’affaires, Mr. Hunter, 
has an evening at home every week, on which occasions 
one is sure of meeting, almost always, the most distin. 
guished foreigners of this capital. 

Of the native society my own experience enables me 
to say but little. The ladies of Rio have a reputation 
for abstemiousness which, I am informed by aa old resi- 
dent, they do not merit. They eat more heartily, and 
partake of a much larger quantity of Lisbon wine, than 
is usual with ladies either in Europe or North America. 
But they are affectionate wives, obedient daughters, and 
possess very amiable manners. Foreigners are debarted 
from their society in a great degree by not speaking the 
language; but in the circles of haut ton French is very 
generally spoken, and strangers who have gained admit. 
tance do not complain of the pleasure or attention re- 
ceived. Since the reformation of the constitution, more 
attention has been paid to education than previously, 
and, as a consequence, society will improve and become 
more extensive. 

The ladies of Brazil are remarkable for fairness of 
complexion, elasticity of step, fine figure, soft black hair, 
a regularity of features, and melting dark eyes; but 
wanting the rosy blush of health, the physiognomy is 
incomplete. This is partly attributable to the climate, 
and partly to the customs of society. The soft rotundity 


mate, aided by passing their lives in luxurious ease and 
taking little exercise. They seldom appear abroad; but 
time, and a more free intercourse with foreigners, will 
break down the absurd notion of secluding females from 
the gentle airs of heaven and the cheering rays of the 
sun. That the climate has a powerful effect on feminine 
beauty in Brazil is proved by the fact, that young ladies 
from Europe, as well as from the United States, in the 
course of a year or two after their arrival, lose the roses 
of their cheeks, and acquire the soft, blonde complexions 
of the Brazilian fair,* 

One evening I attended a musical soirée, and heard 
some pieces of the best composers well performed. The 
ladies were seated altogether in the room in close rows, 
as if at a public concert, and so closely packed that it 
was impossible to pass between them; a nod, a smile, 
or a familiar threat of a fan, was therefore all the recog- 
nition the beaux could obtain from the belles. The quan- 
tity, brilliance, and costliness of the jewelry were re- 
markable. Necklaces of diamonds on a fair, and of 
green tourmalin (Brazilian emerald), or topaz, or ama- 
thyst on a brungtte bosom, are pretty enough when the 
wearer happens to be young ; but artificial flowers, made 
entirely of brilliants, in the heads of dark-skinned dowa- 
gers of forty, though rich be their look, is not to our 
taste. Finger-rings, bracelets, aigrettes and ear-rings, 
of every variety of gem, were worn in profusion ; one 
might imagine that a jeweler’s shop had been emptied 
in a promiscuous shower upon the company. 

Of course the rooms were oppressively warm; but 
thanks to the enterprise of my countrymen, and to their 
benevolence in caring for the comforts of fellow.beings 
in remote parts of the world, they were tempered by a 
plentiful supply of ices, which is a luxury the Brazilians 
have lately derived from the United States. Ice creams 
are now sold at the cafés, made of New England ice, 
brought here in American ships. 

Music was not the only attraction, nor the only source 
of pleasure offered. There were cards for those gentle- 
men who had no ears for sweet sounds, and about mid- 
night, dancing for the young, and towards day-dawn a 
plentiful supper was displayed, so that all tastes were 
cared for. Garlic, fat olives and oil entered largely into 
the composition of most of the native dishes; but our 
host had hospitably provided turkeys, fowls, and ham, 
served up in a style suited to the palates of his foreign 
guests, leaving us no cause of complaint. The orange, 
the banana, the guava, the pine-apple, the fruit of the 
passion- flower, were among the fruits, and all were deli- 
cious. The wines were pure and old; and the table was 
adorned with many flowers, unfamiliar to the ultra-tropic 
eye, 

Sunday shines no Sabbath day at Rio, being confined 
within the walls of convents and churches, venturing no 
farther into the open air than the steps and belfreys, 
from which squibs and rockets are fired, and which con- 
stitutes a considerable part of the religious ceremony. 
Many shops, the fancy stores particularly, are open, and 
most things may be purchased as well on the Sabbath 
as on any other day. But having no show-windows as 
in Philadelphia and New York, the goods are displayed 
at the doors, and therefore not to advantage. Since my 
last visit, in 1833, the appearance of the streets has im- 
proved, fur we see less frequently those unsightly dis- 
eases to which the negroes are obnoxious, exposed in gua- 
rantee that they are worthy of alms; and there are more 
ladies met now in a morning’s promenade than formerly. 
They generally go abroad in black, with the hair dressed 
and without bonnets, shaded simply by a parasol. A 
remnant of the ancient fashion of wearing long trains 
to the gowns is sometimes seen, but worn gracefully 
over the left arm, instead of being borne by an attending 
slave, or left draggling in the mud. 

About twelve o’clock (Sunday) I visited the baths in 
Rua Ouvidor, and on the way stopped at the store of a 
polite little Frenchwoman, who is a florist in one sense, 
for she manufactures flowers of birds’ feathers and in- 
sects’ wings. She showed us all we thought curious in 








of limb and person may be owing to the effects of cli- 


* See Manual do Fazendiero. Rio de Janeiro, 1834. 
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her shop, where we saw several slaves at work, remov- 
ing the wings of insects and preparing them to be made 
into flowers. Must of the insects used for this purpose 
belong to those species having hard wings, which assume 
in different lights an endless varicty of iridescent shades. 
The diamond beetle is one of the most brilliant. Besides 
flowers, they are made into jewelry, in form: of brooches, 
ear-rings, bracelets, &c., set in fine gold, forming very 
light and, beautiful ornaments, some of them even rival. 
ing, in play of colours, the flashing opal. Flowers are 
composed of feathers of their natural colours, and the 
varieties they are made to represent is surprising ; they 
are arranged into simple bouquets, crowns, and wreaths 
for dresses. Sometimes artificial humming-birds are 
placed amongst the flowers, which being made frem- 
blantes, as the florist said, possess a very natural ap- 
pearance. : 

The number of dead insects and birds’ skins (among 
the latter eeveral kinds of toucan) in this shop was very 
great. When perfect specimens are brought in by the 
collectors, they are disposed of to amateurs, to be placed 
in cubinets of natural history. 

When we returned to the palace stairs, we saw the 
imperial gnard and coaches drawn up in front of the 
palace door, and heard ‘the next moment a band stationed 
in a court-yard playing a grand march. With the ex. 
ception of some American sailors, who kept on their 
tarpaulins, the crowd collected outside stood uncovered, 
The emperor entered his carriage, accompanied by one 
of the regents, and the six mules trotted on; another 
vehicle drawn by four mules received the princesses and 
their attending ladies ; and a priest, who was pointed out 
to me as Feijo, got into a sege, drawn by two mules, and 
followed; the cavalcade was closed by a troop of fifty 
horsemen. The whole of the imperial party were in 
mourning for the deaths of their father, Dom Pedro I., 
their grandfather, the emperor of Austria, and their 
brother-in-law, the late husband of the queen of Por- 
tural. 

The Padre Feijo is distinguished as a leader of a po- 
litical party, and as a prominent candidate for the office 
of regent.* Feijo is represented to be a man of talents, 
of learning, and of unassuming manners. He lives in 
the plainest style, and was never known to possess more 
than two suits of clothes at the same time. His legis. 
lative career has been marked by a proposition from him 
to dissolve the connection between the Brazilian church 
and the pontifical see; to create their own bishops, and 
allow the priests to marry. 

The evening of St. John the people made as gay as 
rockets, squibs, crackers and candles could make a star- 
light night. They stick candles all over the church 
steeples, and the effect is beautiful. The illumination 
flung a lurid glare upon the sky. We have been enter- 
tained several evenings by religious demonstrations of 
this kind. Children, attended by slaves, are seen in the 
streets or in the verandas, sporting Catherine wheels and 
Roman candles; indeed, some who enter into this diver- 
sion are too young to sustain the weight of a Catherine 
wheel, in which case they only smile at its fiery gyra- 
tions in the hands of their nurses, in whose arms the 
infants are held. These amusements are very much puar- 
ticipated in by the poor. In fact, the lower classes in 
all parts of South America seem+to enjoy more of life 
than persons of the same caste in the United States, 
They do not spend so much time in unnecessary and 
profitless labour ;—no polishing of brass knubs and and- 
irons, no white-washing of hearths; the time is devoted 
more to mirthfulness and music. 

I visited one day the sanctum of an Italian naturalist, 
or rather collector of bags, beasts, birds, and snails. 
This man has resided some years at Rio, and manages 
to make his bread by selling specimens of natural his- 
tory to the numerous strangers who visit this place. 


* August 1837 he was elected, but has not been so suc. 
cessful a ruler as was anticipated. He has the legisla- 
tive bodies opposed to him, and the distracted state of 
affairs in Rio Grande has prevented him from any de- 
cided measures useful to general prosperity. 





Amongst the English the mania for these things is most 
enthusiastic, and they pay accordingly; the prices de- 
manded are exorbitant, because the specimens have not 
always the merit of being new, that is, hitherto unknown 
to the scientific christeners of the individuals of the 
natural kingdoms. To his avocation of collector, this 
Italian unites that of portrait painter and picture dealer ; 
but in this line 1 am no judge, and cannot praise his 
wares. The variety and contrasting beauties of the nu- 
merous insects, the horrible size and speckled colours of 
the serpents, and the number of land shells (chiefly of 
the genus Bullimus), found in the neighbourhood of Rio 
de Janeiro, were objects of chief admiration. The man 
told me he kept a dozen slaves constantly abroad, col- 
lecting and preparing subjects of natural history. The 
numbers of those things daily carried away for the pub- 
lic museums and private cabinets of Europe are so great, 
that I do not wonder at the high prices obtained for 
them; my only astonishment is, that the neighbourhood 
continues to supply the demand. 

From the Italian’s I went to the house of a lapidary, 
and, on the way, passed through the “ Rua dos Platéros,” 
wherein all workers in silver make and display their 
wares ; whether the same reasons that brought all the 
goldsmiths in London to Cheapside, in time of Edward 
III., operated in the present case, I am not informed. 
At the lapidary’s we saw a variety of minerals, princi- 
pally of the gem family, in form of native crystals, or 
cut for setting. The white topaz, called in Brazil “nova 
mina,” gout d'eau, is very beautiful, and with those who 
are not skilled in the matter, may be passed off as dia- 
monds. Amongst other geins exhibited were quantities 
of aqua marine, opals, moonstones (a species of feldspar), 
tourmalins (Brazilian emeralds), rubies, garnets, ama. 
thysts, &c., besides some fine pieces of native gold. 

Walking along the “ Rua d’Ovidor,” I heard the voice 
of an auctioncer, and saw about twenty slaves of both 
sexes and various ages, cleanly dressed, sitting within 
his pale, and a boy of about fifteen years old was stand. 
ing on a table before him. The room was crowded. 
Some persons were examining the joints and limbs of 
the boy as a jockey would a horse, or perhaps a surgeon 
a recruit forthe army. In the mean time the auctioneer 
continued crying the prices offered—* Two hundred and 
fifty mil reis—two hundred and fifty mil reis—sixty— 
si, senhor,” the auctioneer nodded to some one in the 
crowd, and eontinued— seventy—two hundred and 
seventy mil réis for this likely negro ‘que no tem vicios’ 
—who has no vices—Bom’’—and down came the ham. 
mer with a flourish, and the boy was turned over toa 
new master. 

His place upon the table was taken by a girl of four- 
teen ; her qualities were stated, and she was recommend- 
ed as one free from vice and blessed with rubust health. 
The legs and knees were exposed and fingered by some 
of those desirous of purchasing ; to be sure there was no 
sign of ulcer or elephantiasis, which so severely scourge 
the blacks in Brazil. Three hundred mil reis were at 
first offered, but she was finally sold for three hundred 
and seventy. The countenances of these unfortunate 
people betrayed a sense of degradation. 

—_>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A Great Undertaking.—Mrs, R. Lee, (formerly Mrs. 


Bowditch,) commenced ten years ago in London a great 
work on J'he Fresh Water Fishes of Great Britain, which 
is at length completed. The illustrations are not en. 
graved, but are coloured fac-similes of the original draw. 
ings, all executed by the unassisted hand of the biogra- 
pher and friend of Cuvier—all executed, too, without the 
slightest noticeable relaxation of pains and finish. The 
fish have been, in the first instance, drawn from life, im- 
mediately on the specimens being taken out of the water 
—to secure which, many long and tedious journeys have 
been undertaken. This process may account for a greater 
gaiety and delicacy of colouring, in some of the speci. 
mens, than are familiar to the eyes of those who may 
have been used to examine fish some time after their 





capture. The shape of the head, too, we are told by our 
authoress, in many specimens undergoes an immediate 
post mortem change, which makes her plan essential to 
faithful representation. \We ought to commend it to 
the notice of all who are interested in the subject, were 
it only as a remarkable—we believe unique—evidence of 
female energy and perseverance. No complete copy that 
we are aware of has reached America. 

The Dictator of Paraguay.—We have not noticed even 
the record of the death of Dr. Francia, the very remark- 
able individual who has so long been the uncontrolled 
dictator of Paraguay, in any of the American newspa- 
pers. We find the following in a late Paris publication, 
and shall look for some further account with interest :— 

“ Dr. Francia (Dictator of Paraguay) is dead, and with 
his death ends the most singular government that ever 
existed. His slavish adherents, dreading the vengeance 
of the inhabitants of Ascension, have left the country 
and fled to Monte Video. This singular man retained 
his character to the day of his death. It is said that he 
has left several unpublished manuscripts, one of which 
is, “ Proof of the Character and the Simplicity of the 
Spanish Americans, and the means which a Governor 
must employ to make himself necessary to them.” The 
inscription which he affixed to his portrait is original :— 
“ Despotism is increased either by having in a country 
very numerous laws at variance with each other, or no 
laws at all. I have chosen the latter course, because it 
is more adapted to the frankness of my character, and 
to the bad memory of the people of Paraguay.”—Dutch 
Paper. 

Napoleon again in Paris ! !—It is no less curious as a 
trait of national character, than interesting in other par- 
ticulars, to record the following paragraph from the 
Siécle :— 

“Oue of the principal conditions imposed by Marshal 
Soult on accepting the extraordinary embassy to London 
was, that he should demand the remains of Napoleon. 
The Duke of Wellington has hastened to back the ap- 
plication of his old opponent; and it is affirmed that the 
governor of St. Heleno has been ordered to let the coffin 
of Napoleon be removed, and all due honours be paid to 
his glorious memory. The Prince de Joinville is, for the 
first time, to assume the command of a frigate, and to 
repair to St. Helena, in ordor to convey back to France 
the remains of the emperor. The young prince is to be 
accompanied in his pious voyage by a soldier from every 
regiment in the French army. Napolcon’s remains are 
to be deposited under the Place Venddéme Column, when 
a religious ceremony is to take place, and to afford Louis 
Philip an opportunity of receiving in a worthy manner 
those who received his son in Germany. It is suid that 
the Duke of Wellington will be invited to the ceremony, 
as well as one of the King of Prussia’s sons.” 

Prince Puckler Muskau. Lady Esther Stanhope— 
The Augsburgh Gazette mentions the receipt of letters 
from Prince Puckler Muskau, dated from Damascus. 
The prince was then at the head quarters of Ibrahim 
Pacha, near that place. He had been stopping fur some 
time with Emir Bescher, chief of Libanus, and with 
Lady Esther Stanhope. Her ladyship is said to be liv- 
ing rather less retired than formerly. 

Novels of Miss Austen.—A very handsome octavo vo- 
jume of seven hundred and sixty pages has just been 
published by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, containing com- 
plete the six novels of Miss Jane Austen, viz:—Pride 
and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, Persuasion, Sense and 
Sensibility, Emma, and Northanger Abbey. By many, 
and even by Sir Walter Scott himself, these novels take a 
very high rank; that they deserve commendation no one 
doubts, but we do not believe readers of the nicest dia- 
crimination will ever place them beside Miss Edge- 
worth’s for talent, deep knowledge of human nature, 
pathos, sensibility, humour, or even nature. Madame 
@’Arblay we think superior in two of her novels. Yet 
Miss Austen maintains her station among the new raco 
of novel readers that is springing up, notwithstanding 
numerous rivals. The error seems to have been that 
her friends and admirers, and the booksellers among the 
latter, have endeavoured to place her on too high a pin- 
nacle of fame; some have thus beenled to question her 
claims in the abstract, though never to defy that she is 
a pure writer, and free from those objections which more 
popular authors are liable to. 
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In the too meugre biographical sketch of Miss Austen 
prefixed to the volume, we learn that she was born in 
1775, at Steventon, in the county of Hants; her father 
was rector of that parish for forty years, until he was 
turned of seventy, when he retired. At his death she 
removed, with her mother and sister, to Southampton, 
and finally, in 1809, to Chawton, in the same county, 
from whence she sent forth her novels. She fell intoa 
decline in 1816, and died the ensuing year. To modesty 
and the practice of all the social virtues she joined a 
practical spirit of religion, and died deeply lamented. 

This volume will be extensively popular. 

Mr. Thom, the Scotish sculptor.—We have been re- 
quested by Mr. Thom to state, that the price which was 
named in our last Joarnal but one, $4000, as the price 
of his colossal figure of Washington, includes a large and 
expensive pedestal on which the statue rests. Accord- 
ing to all accounts this figure is as perfect and as good 
a likeness as we are ever likely to see in stone, and we 
should suppose any state capital would be greatly en. 
riched and ornamented by its presence. 

It isa fact that we have among us a great natural 
genius in the person of this artist of nature’s forming ; 
untaught in the science of the schools, he imitates na- 
ture so adroitly that the spectator is almost tempted to 
think of magic: the wand of the enchanter seems to have 
passed over the shapeless block, and to have left the very 
impress of the imagination in its place. A countenance, 
every line and muscle of which appears to be in motion, 
occupies the spot but a moment since a thoughtless stone. 
The embodiment is complete. Mr. Thom’s statue of 
Washington, if not as high an effort of art as Canova’s 
at Raleigh, is declared to be a master-piece in its way, 
and it will be recollected that the one costs $4000, and 
the Italian $35,000. 

A great number of our citizens have had an opportu- 
nity, during the past week, to inspect the new group of 
Old Mortality, Sir Walter Scott, and the pony, just 
placed, under the superintendence of the sculptor him- 
self, at Laurel Hill Cemetery, on the Schuylkill, and we 
venture to say few have seen, even in Europe, a more 
expressive, a more speaking countenance than that of 
Old Mortality. Seated at his work, repairing a grave- 
stone, he raises his head to speak to Sir Walter, whose 
benevolent countenance is bent upon him, while the 
pony feeds among the grave-stones. The effect is the 
reverse of the group of Tam o’ Shanter, being solemn 
and sobering to the mind. We have repeatedly seen 
numerous visiters gazing on these figures, and have 
heard but one opinion respecting their merits. 

It is impossible to say how long we may have this 
sculptor in America, but we understand that he con- 
templates bringing his Washington to Philadelphia if it 
ia not soon disposed of in New York, and to remain here 
a short time in the exercise of his profession, particu- 
larly to erect some tasteful Gothie monuments at Laurel 
Hill. He will take orders in the line of his profession, 
and we would suggest to gentlemen desirous of possess- 
ing a specimen of his skill, to consult him, which may 
be done by addressing the publisher of this Journal. A 
pair of dogs in stone, for instance, from his chisel, would 
command admiration in front of a rural cottage, or on 

‘a lawn, and would produce double their original cost 
when the artist is no more. 

New Incidents of Travel.—The Harpers have at length 
published Mr. Steven’s “ Incidents of Travel in Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland,” with a map and engrav- 
ings. The author’s former work has passed through four 
editions, and the present is equally curious and enter- 
taining. 

Copyright.—It has been announced since the adjourn- 
ment of congress, that the committee of the senate re- 
ported against the project of international copyright. 
As was right and expected. 

The Astor Library—The story of the donation of 
$350,000 by John Jacob Astor to found a library in New 
York, turns out as we expected to be without founda- 
tion, What would the Yorkers do with bouks? They 
are too much engaged to read them. 





VARIETIES. 


A Rich Convict—Sydney papers, lately received, men- 
tion the death, at an advanced age, of Samuel Terry, who 
was transported about half a century ago. This man 
died worth four hundred thousand pounds sterling. His 
landed property is estimated at 150,000/., and his per- 
sonal effects at. 250,0001. ‘The bulk of his fortune is 
settled upon his eldest son, Edward Terry, for life, after- 
wards on his heirs. 

A Good Appointment.—The sole purpose of Mr. Mac- 
auley’s appointment as an Indian Counsellor, was to 
frame a wew civil and criminal code for our ninety mil- 
lions of Indian subjects, With this view, he was by law 
exonerated from all share in the executive government, 
had a salary of 10,0001. a year assigned to him, and a 
commission of four members to assist him, each with 
5,000/. a year, and a well-appointed establishment. 

Baron de Sacy.—The late Baron Silvestre de Sacy has 
left by will to the Royal Library of Paris all his manu- 
script works, and the printed volumes of which he made 
use in his lectures on the Arabic and Persian languages ; 
the latter containing a number of notes in the hand- 
writing of this great oriental scholar. A marble bust 
of him has been ordered of M. Carl Elschoéct. 

French Patents.—No fewer than three hundred and 
eight patents for new inventions, improvements, &c. have 
been taken out in Paris within the months of January, 
February, and March. About four patents per day, ex- 
cluding Sundays! Surely the march of intellect is at 
full gallop. 

The death of Madaine Schopenhauer, one of the Wei- 
mar coterie, and an authoress of some celebrity, is an- 
nounced: Dr. Mohler, too, who stuod almost at the head 
of the anti-protestant party in Germany, died at Munich 
on the 12th of April, leaving unfinished, among other 
works of importance, a History of Monachism in Europe. 
From France we hear that M. Mignet is engaged on a 
History of the French Reformation. 

Spanish Theatres—The theatres of Macrid were of 
late overflowing nightly to see a dramatic curiosity, 
namely, a play written by an uneducated and wholly 
i/literate man, a serjeant in the Spanish army. The sin- 


/gularity of the circumstances under which it is produced 


is said to be the least morit of “ El Trovador,” so the 
piece is called, which is admitted by competent judges, 
and there are few so severe as the Spaniards, to uevelop 
dramatic talent of a very high order. Another dramatic 
effort of even higher, but more cultivated powers, is a 
prodaction entitled “ E] Amante, or The Lover,” the au- 
thor of which, however, is the son of a German, settled 
in Spain, and, like the preceding, in rather humble life. 
The success of these two dramas has been prodigious. 
—Foreign Quarterly Review. ’ 
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List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum, or the Trees 
and Shrubs of Britain, by J. C. Loudon, F.L. and HLS., 
8 vols. 8vo. Historical Records of the British Army : 
The Second Regiment of Foot, or Queen’s Royal, 8vo. 
Ditto ditto Fifth Regiment of Foot, or Northumberland 
Fusiliers, 8vo. Ditto ditto Eighty.Eighth Regiment of 
Foot, or Cannaught Rangers, 8vo. The Odes of Horace, 
illustrated by Parallel Passages from the Greek, Roman, 
and British Poets, by the Rev. J. Howell, 8vo. Cassella’s 
Italian Correspondence for Ladies, 12mo. Landscape 
Lyrics, by W. Anderson, 4to. Early Mysteries, and 
other Latin Poems, by T. Wright, 8vo. Bauer’s Genera 
of Ferns, with Letter-press by Dr. Hooker, Part I. 
Prout’s Monmouthshire Castles, imperial folio. Life of 
the late T. Telford, Esq., edited by Richman, 4to, and 
folio plates. The Authority of Tradition in Matters of 
Religion, by the Rev. G. Holden, 12mo. Una, Queen of 
the Blessed Isles, a Poem, 8vo. Rambles of Captain 
Bolio. Sermons for Families, by Rev. &. Thomson, 8yo. 
Prophesy, Types, and Miracles, by ditto, 8vo. Natural 
History of Insects mentioned in Shakspere, by R. Patter. 
son. Man in his Physical Structure and Adaptations, 
by R. Mudie. Sermons on the Temptation of Christ, by 
Rev. E. Scobell, 12mo. Thom’s Dialogues on Universal 
Salvation, 8vo. The Journal of a Naturalist, 4th edition. 
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TO PRINTERS. 

For sale—low—one Medium and a Half 
SMITH PRESS: also one Royal WASHING. 
TON PRESS. Enquire at the office of the 
Library, 46 Carpenter street, Philadelphia. 
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